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RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


Righteousness alone hath right, 
For love of all found loveliest, freedom, 
truth, 
Faith, reason, hope and honor, to require 
Life at our hands; and if on sand or stone 
Or if on fruitful ground the life we give 
Fall, shed with all our heart and full free 
will, 
This not concerns us, this,come storm orsun, 
Regards us‘no wise. —Swinburne. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





SS 


It is now definitely announced that the 


women of Finland are to vote. Having 
won back its own constitutional liberties 
from Russia, Finland will ‘celebrate’ in 
the most appropriate manner, by giving 
liberty to its daughters Also. 





An unusually fine program has been ar- 
ranged for the National Suffrage Conven-. 
tion. Go and hear the distinguished 
speakers if you can, and persuade your 
friends to go with you. If they cannot or 
will not, then subscribe for the WoMAN’s 
JouRNAL for them, so that they may read 
the speeches. 


- >_>" 





A beautiful photograph of the four 
children of Mr. and Mrs. McCulloch has 
come to us from Chicago. The group of 
lovely young faces shows that a woman 
who is successful as a lawyer and asa 
worker for improved legislation may also 
be highly successful as a mother. 





The Springfield Republican reviews at 
length and with pungency the annual re- 
port lately issued by the New York State 
Association Opposed to the Further Ex- 
tension of Suffrage to Women. It char- 
acterizes the report as ‘‘astonishingly dis- 
ingenuous,”’ which it certainly is. 





According to the latest statistics, put 
forth by Dr. E. E. Strong, editorial sec- 
retary of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions, from a correspondence with 
missionary societies throughout the world, 
it appears that there are now 6,003 men 
and 5,154 women serving as missionaries. 
All the ministers of all the many de. 
nominations represented by these ‘‘mis- 
sionary societies throughout the world” 
approve of letting women go thousands of 
miles to wild and dangerous countries 
where they are likely to die of fevers, or 
be eaten by cannibals, or be slaughtered 
by Boxers. But ifa woman wants to go 





fifteen minutes’ walk from her own door 
todrop a ballot into a ballot-box, there 
are in every denomination some ministers 
who will rise to object on the ground that 
“a woman’s place is at home.”’ 





A VIEW OF COLORADO. 

Elmer Meyer has an article in Madame 
on equal suffrage in Colorado. He says: 

“A political convention where woman 
suffrage prevails is an interesting sight. 
Box parties, flowers and beautiful gowns 
help to subdue as well as brighten the 
scene. The men are more careful of 
dress and speech, and the atmosphere 
is almost that of the theatre or lecture- 
room, rather than of a political conven- 
tion. All sorts of men and women are 
present. The aggressive suffragist is not 
noticeable. Here and there the woman 
who gestures and talks like a man is 
in evidence; but her real influence is 
very slight. A few women are seen pass- 
ing quietly from group to group, and 
always being received with courtesy. 
These few are the real workers. They 
are in earnest over some particular meas- 
ure or nomination, and very often gain 
what they are striving for. Ina recent 
convention a powerful party leader de- 
manded again and again that a woman 
who sought a nomination take the plat- 
form and declare herself a thorough parti- 
san. The woman refused to do so, and 
her friends, both men and women, forced 
her nomination in spite of the party 
leaders. 

‘Colorado has many excellent laws deal- 
ing with child and animal protection. 
The juvenile court in Denver has been a 
model for similar courts, even in foreign 
countries. In education the best methods 
used in the older States have been adopt- 
ed. The State’s laws respecting the rights 
of women, both material and moral, are 
among the best in this country. 

‘*‘Women are much more active in civic 
affairs, take more interest in the laws that 
are made, and have more power to influ- 
ence the lawmakers where they have the 
ballot than where they have not. One 
woman in the State Legislature has often 
been able to accomplish much for those 
classes whose rights are frequently neg- 
lected. The following eight measures 
which the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs desires of -the Legislature-elect are 
a good example of the lines along which 
women work: (1) A State free employment 
bureau; (2) a pure food law; (8) prohibi- 
tion of objectionable advertising; (4) min- 
imum salary of $50 per month for teach- 
ers; (5) extension of civil service provis- 
ions; (6) primary reform—direct nomina- 
tion; (7) money for travelling libraries; 
(8) more money for girls’ industrial 
school.”’ 





A GIRL’S COLLEGE ON FIRE. 

On the night of the fire at the American 
College for Girls in Constantinople, the 
students, almost without exception, spoke 
with sorrow and anxiety of the college 
and of college things rather than of their 
own things. One little Turkish girl 
escaped without shoes and with only a 
gymnastic suit over her night-dress, that 
cold night, but when a teacher saw her 
and said, ‘‘Why, Afife, haven’t you saved 
anything but that gymnastic dreéss?’’ she 
said, ‘‘No, everything else is burned up. 
I don’t care for that, but,’’ and her eyes 
filled with tears, ‘‘oh, the dear college 
that I love, and that has been my home 
for three years!’’ 

Another preparatory student said as 
she watched the flames, ‘‘I don’t see how 
God could let our college burn!” 

A Greek father from a distance came 
hurrying to see if his daughter was really 
safe, and when Dr. Patrick condoled with 
him on the loss of all her things, said, 
“Things! Galata shops are full of things, 
but if life had been lost, where should we 
find it?’’ 

The father of two students is the English 
captain of the life saving station up at the 
Black Sea at the mouth of the Bosphorns. 
He is as brave as a man can be, and spends 
kis whole life and strength in rescue work 
of the most dangerousand strenuous kind. 
Here telegrams are always sent in Turk- 
ish. Captain Summers, not being able to 
read Turkish, had some one read to him 
the telegram announcing the fire, and it 
was read by mistake, ‘‘The college is 
burned, and both of your daughters.”’ 
The stricken man sank on the ground un- 
able to speak, and dully wondered how 
he could possibly go home and break the 
news to his wife, when, among bis Turk- 





ish crew who gathered around him, one 
had the sense to take the telegram and 
study it over,and discovered that it really 
said, ‘‘Both your daughters are well.” 

Amusing as well as touching incidents 
are of course told by everyone. One 
teacher came down from her room in the 
top of the burning building, and when 
she started to go back was prevented by 
some one who told her that it was quite 
unsafe, as the way was choked with 
smoke, ‘But,’’ she said, ‘‘I left a lighted 
candle in my room; is that safe?’’ 

The Armenian teacher made up her 
things into a bundle and had someone 
throw them over the wall into the next 
yard, belonging to friends of hers. A 
servant, seeing this being done, sup- 
posed that they were being stolen, so he 
climbed over the wall and nobly brought 
the bundle back into the grounds of the 
college, where it was promptly stolen by 
the rabble that not even our walls could 
keep out. 

A girl in Bowker Building, when that 
seemed likely to go, was told to go up to 
her room and put together her most valu- 
able things. She went up, looked around 
wildly, and finally got out a clean hand- 
kerchief and went down again. 

One of our Mohammedan graduates 
lives quite near Scutari, and though she 
herself could not leave her little children, 
her husband arrived in the early morning, 
saying that his wife was wild with grief 
and anxiety, as she had heard the college 
was on fire, and she could not contain her- 
self. Hesaid, ‘I think she will go mad 
if she does not hear soon that you are all 
safe.’’ 

Mr. Pears, the leading English lawyer 
in Constantinople, was informed the next 
morning of the fire at the college through 
the father of one of the students, who said 
he never saw anything more wonderful 
than the quiet procession of over eighty 
girls calmly leaving the college grounds, 
some of them in their night clothes, and 
many of them insufficiently dressed, but 
all of them brave and self-possessed. The 
neigbbors looked at them from the win- 
dows in astonishment, accustomed to the 
cries and hysterics of the women of the 
East. 

As soon as the fire broke out on the 
roof, the city fire brigade, the policemen 
and a large rabble infested the whole 
place. As they entered the grounds, how- 
ever, the long procession of girls left the 
place. The students spent the night at 
the house of Omar Pasha, the college 
physician. 

A few days after the fire, Miss Paton, 
who is at the head of the department of 
biology in the college, received the follow- 
ing note from one of the students, inclos- 
ing $2.50: 

Dear Miss Paton, — Please spend this 
money for our dear laboratory. I am sorry 
it is so litt!e, but I wanted to give some- 
thing that I had worked for, 

Sincerely yours, 
Lupa GULOUMANOFF. 

Miss Guloumanoff is the daughter of a 
professor of chemistry in Bulgaria, and 
has earned some money by teaching. She 
wanted to give something, however small, 
to help that to which she owed so much, 

Long ago there was a little Circassian 
slave belonging to a Moslem girl who 
came to the college a short time to study. 
She now comes to visit, attended by her 
own slave. She came after the fire to 
offer condolence. She said, ‘‘We cannot 
live without the college; you must build 
it up again. You have a kind man in 
your country. Carnegie is his name. Why 
don’t you ask him to build it for you? 
And when you build again, sacrifice a 
sheep on the threshold of Barton Hall, 
with prayer, and give it to the poor. If 
you had done tbat in the beginning, it 
would not have burned. When you build 
again, even though it is not your custom, 
I pray you, sacrifice a sheep.”’ 

IsABEL Dopp. 

Constantinople, Turkey, Dec. 29, 1905. 





PROGRESS IN SWEDEN. 

It is announced that during the past 
year the following gains have been made 
in Sweden: 

The new statutes of the Royal Swedish 
Academy of Science permit women as well 
as men to become members. Swedish 
women may be members of the higher 
board of education for the primary 
schools. They have been included as 
members of the committee appointed by 
Parliament to revise certain laws concern- 
ing women and suggest reforms. Mar- 
ried women who manage their own prop- 





erty are now taxed separately from their 
husbands, this taxation extending the 
municipal franchise to married women, 
Women may be elected members of the 
municipal office of labor—a new institu- 
tion. Women have been appointed by 
the municipality of Stockholm to super- 
intend the houses of the poor belonging 


to the town. Women have been ap- 
pointed inspectors of boarded-out or- 
phans. There are at present four of these 


inspectors in Stockholm, who are ap- 
pointed and paid by the municipality. 

Bills to give the parliamentary franchise 
to women, and to admit them to govern- 
ment offices and state appointments, failed 
to pass, but received a very large vote, 





“TERRORS” TRANSFORMED. 

How the ‘‘terrors’’ of the East Side in 
New York can be transformed into prom- 
ising and entirely manageable beings was 
one of the many interesting things that 
Miss Richman told the students of Teach- 
ers’ College in a talk on “The School 
Training of Foreigners for American Citi- 
zenship.’’ Miss Richman, who is super- 
intendent of two East Side school dis- 
tricts, has gathered 120 of these boys, 
whose “record of vice and crime would 
make a grown man shudder,” she says, 
into a special school, where they get indi- 
vidual attention, and 79 per cent of them 
have never given their teachers a bit of 
trouble. In fact, they have developed a 
positive enthusiasm for the school, and 
some of them have even become mission- 
aries in the cause of education, 

**I will tell you a story to illustrate that 
point,’ said Miss Richman, ‘‘The hero 
of it was one of our hardest cases, and so 
wofully ignorant that when brought to 
the school be couldn’t write his own 
name, It took the truant officer two 
weeks to find him, and after spending an 
hour and a half in schoo), he disappeared, 
and eluded the. officer for another week. 
Well, one day this boy announced to the 
principal that there were two fellows on 
his block ‘what didn’t go to no schoo) at 
all,’ and asked if she would take them in 
if he ‘made them come’ toher. The prin- 
cipal suggested that he might not be able 
to make them come, but he said: ‘Never 
you mind about that. Will you take ’em 
in if I bring ’em?’ The principal said 
she would, and the next morning the self- 
constituted truant officer appeared with 
two little Irish boys, whom he was hold- 
ing firmly by their respective collars. He 
literally flung them at the principal, with 
the triumphant announcement, ‘Here’s 
them two boys I told you about!’ 

**T wish I could invite you to go and see 
this school,’’ continued Miss Richman, 
“but I can’t, as the boys say they ‘ain’t 
no specimens’ for every one to come and 
look at. But perhaps 1 bave told you 
enough to make you realize the wicked- 
ness of never, until very recently, trying 
to get boys like this away from the 
crowded schools and treat them individu- 
ally. Why have the children’s courts and 
juvenile institutions been allowed to groan 
under burdens that were largely educa- 
tional problems? Why have we not had 
such schools before?”’ 

The responsibility for many of those 
cases of so-called incorrigibility Miss Rich- 
man placed ov former school administra- 
tions, which made nospecial provision for 
foreign children. If a child could not 
speak English, he or she was put into a 
primary class, regardless of age or previ- 
ous education. 

“The result was,’’ said the speaker, 
‘that the schools were filled with chil- 
dren who were two, three or even half a 
dozen years older than the rest of the 
children in theirclasses. The instruction 
they received was not adapted to their 
stage of mental development, and they 
naiurally lost interest, became trouble- 
some, or played truant. Children who 
cannot speak English are now gathered 
into special classes till they acquire a 
working vocabulary,and are then assigned 
to the classes where they really belong. 
In my own district, after Feb. 1, I expect 
to have in every school a school within a 
school. In one school where there are 
sixty-eight classes, there will be fourteen 
special classes, and children who for any 
reason have fallen behind the usual edu- 
cational standard will receive special at- 
tention, and be promoted from one to 
another just as rapidly as they can do the 
work. In these special classes the back- 
ward child gete new hope, and often 
makes wonderful progress. I have known 
boys to do the work of five terms in seven 
months.”—WN. Y. Tribune. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

PROFESSOR IsaBEL [ opp, of the Amer- 
ican College for Girls at Constantinople, 
contributes to this week’s WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL a graphic account of the funny and 
pathetic scenes that attended the recent 
burning of one of the college buildings. 

Miss Marie C. Breun, president of the 
Illinois W. C. T. U., is now in Denver, 
Col., on her way home from a visit in Cal- 
ifornia. She has addressed a number of 
meetings in the far West, and will be one 
of the speakers at the National Woman 
Suffrage Convention. 

MARY ANDERSON, now the wife of An- 
tonio Navarro, is living the simple life at 
its simplest. She has a cottage in the 
village of Broadway, England, and of late 
has given her entire time to poultry-rais- 
ing. The chickens are sent to market 
and the proceeds are devoted to the poor 
of the village. 

Hrerrua Ayrton, wife of Professor W. 
E. Ayrton, F. R. S., has won distinction 
in England as a writer on electricity. 
Mrs, Ayrton is the only woman member 
of the British Institution of Electrical 
Engineers. She has made various nota- 
ble experiments and inventions in elec- 
tricity, acting often as a valuable assist- 
ant to her husband. Her daughter is the 
wife of Israel Zangwill, the novelist. 

Mrs, CLARA H. WALDO has been ap- 
pointed a member of the board of trustees 
of the Oregon Agricultural College by 
Gov. Chamberlain, It is the first time in 
the history of the institution that a wo- 
man has held this position, Governor 
Chamberlain said that as there were many 
young women students in the college, he 
thought it entirely proper to have a wo- 
man on the board of trustees. Mrs. Waldo 
is lecturer for the State Grange, and is 
the wife of Judge J. B. Waldo. 


Miss ALICE THOMPSON, a recent gradu- 
ate of the agricultural department of the 
California State University, has been ape 
pointed assistant to Dr. Richard Lough. 
ridge, head of the soil investigations at 
Berkeley, Cal. This isthe first time in 
the history of the University of California 
that a woman has been selected to help 
in the department of soils. Its work is 
intricate and difficult, and the authorities 
at Berkeley have had difficulty in securing 
men of sufficient experience to fill the 
position, Miss Thompson has spent three 
years and a half at the agricultural ex- 
perimental station. She bas worked 
under Professors Jaffa and Colby in the 
soil and food chemistry laboratories, and 
with Professor E, W. Hilgard and Profes- 
sor Loughridge in her chosen field. Miss 
Thompson is the second woman at Berke- 
ley to obtain a position in the Agricultu- 
ral Department. Last year Miss Margaret 
Henderson was appointed an assistant in 
the bacteriological laboratory. 


Mrs. MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, one of 
the most hard-working and unselfish of 
the pioneer suffragists, is now a great- 
grandmother, living with her descendants 
in Joliet, Ill The Woman's JouRNAL 
Office was brightened this week by a visit 
from her son George, who is taking a brief 
vacation at the East. It would have been 
a revelation to some benighted conserva- 
tives who still fancy that the advocates 
ofequal rights neglect their children, to 
hear the great tenderness and respect 
with which Mr. Campbell spoke of his 
mother. He praised his daughters and 
grandchild, but added, “Of course we 
cannot expect that they will quite come 
up to grandma, but they come as near it 
as they can.”’ He told with pride how 
Mrs. Campbell, now 79 years of age, 
spoke with all her old-time eloquence at 
the recent Garrison Centennial meeting 
held in Rev. Mr. Lang’s church, and re- 
ceived a genuine ovation at the close. 
Mr. Campbell has made a large fortune, 
and assured us that it was not made in 
speculation. ‘‘You might know that my 
mother’s boy would never make money 
out of other people’s losses,’ he said 
simply. He keeps a special horse and 
carriage for his mother’s separate use, 
and takes delight in surrounding her with 
every comfort. The thought of that horse 
and carriage gives particular satisfaction 
to the staff of the Woman's Journat, 
remembering the many weary miles that 
Mrs. Campbell travelled on foot or in the 
most uncomfortable conveyances in her 
early suffrage work; for she was always 
ready to go anywhere, in the face of any 
difficulties. Would that all our good 
workers now going through similar hard- 
ships in Oregon may find as happy and 
peaceful a haven in their old age! 
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LESSONS FROM THE LIFE OF FRANELIN. 


Women may well study the life of 
Franklin to learn the secret of his early 
failures and subsequent successes. 

The most eminent American that this 
hemisphere has produced, measured by 
the extent and variety of his private 
achievements and public services, was 
born in 1706 in a public house at the 
corner of Hanover and Union Streets in 
Boston, then a town of less than 12,000 
inhabitants. He was the 15th of a family 
of 17 children. His father, twice married, 
was a poor Eaoglish immigrant who sup- 
ported his family with difficulty by mak- 
ing soap and candles. The boy never had 
any schooling except two yearsin a gram- 
mar school between 8 and 10 years of age, 
yet he became in after life the most 
learned man io America. 

At ten he was taken from school to 
assist his father and learn atrade. From 
12 to 17 he was an apprentice to his elder 
brother James, who printed the New 
England Courant. Being treated by his 
brother with harsh severity, Franklin ran 
away to Philadelphia, was shipwrecked 
on the way thither, and was two weeks in 
reaching his destination, a total stranger, 
with only one dollar in his pocket. But 
his trade was his capital; industry, tem- 
perance, and ambition his salvation. Yet 
then and there he made the great mistake 
of his life, becoming the father of an ille- 
gitimate child and leaving the mother 
to bear her burden alone, while he sailed 
to London to seek his fortune in the 
great metropolis. But on his return to 
Philadelphia, two years later, he sought 
to retrieve his error by marrying the girl 
he had betrayed and adopting the child he 
had deserted. Even at an early age, in 
Boston, he had maintained in debate the 
propriety of educating women, and had 
affirmed their ability to study. All 
through life he was an ardent advocate of 
giving women a business education as a 
means of personal independence, 

Frankiin’s happy faculty of combining 
wit and wisdom in a terse sentence be- 
came familiar to the people through his 
“Poor Richard’s Almanac,’’ which for 
many years had an immense circulation. 
On the theme of diligence Poor Richard’s 
precept is, ‘‘Keep thy shop and thy shop 
will keep thee.”’” On temperance, ‘‘Drink 
water, put the money in thy pocket, and 
leave the belly-ache in the punch-bowl.”’ 
On reserve, ‘Three may keep a secret—if 
two are dead.’’ On matrimony, ‘‘Keep 
your eyes wide open before marriage, half 
shut afterwards.’’ On fortitude, ‘To bear 
other people’s afflictions every one has 
courage enough and to spare.”’ 

Franklin owed his success to learning a 
trade and following it with concentrated 
energy and perseverance. His active 
mind and retentive memory made him 
the best educated man in America. His 
social talent and genuine public spirit led 
him to organize debating societies, public 
libraries, scientific associations, banks, 
fire companies, and postal facilities. De- 
siring to learn Latin, he adopted the sin- 
gular method of studying successively 
Italian, French and Spanish, after which 
he found himself able to read and under- 
stand Latin with ease and facility. Nota 
graduate of any college, he founded the 
University of Pennsylvania, Chosen clerk 
of the Pennsylvania Assembly, he made 
his public position useful to his private 
business, but without any taint of graft. 
Nothing was too small or too large for his 
love of improvement. He proved the 
identity of lighting and electricity. He 
conducted a store, published the leading 
newspaper of the Province, organized a 
postal system for the colonies, founded 
charities and academies, procured trans- 
port wagons and supplies for Braddock’s 
unfortunate expedition to Fort DuQuesne, 
and after its defeat created a militia and 
expelled the French and Indians from 
north western Pennsylvauia. 

At 46, in June, 1752, Franklin projected 
a plan for the union of all the colonies 
under one government, for defence and 
important general purposes. It was adopt- 
ed by Congress, but not approved by 
England. Had it been approved, the war 
which broke out 25 years later would 
have been averted. But, as Franklin ob- 
served, ‘‘the best public measures are 
seldom adopted from previous wisdom, 
but are forced by the occasion.” 

At 15, Franklin lost faith in Calvinism 





and became a Deist. But later in life, 
having converted to his views several 
young men who turned out badly, and re- 
membering his own errors of conduct, he 
“began to suspect that this doctrine, 
though it might be true, was not very 
useful,’’ and became convinced that truth, 
sincerity and integrity in dealings between 
man and man were of the most impor- 
tance. 

At 51 he was sent to London as agent of 
the Province of Pennsylvania in its strug- 
gle with the selfish Proprietors. On his 
return, five years later, he travelled through 
the 13 provinces (afterwards States) to 
regulate the postal system. At 58 he 
again went to Eogland as colonial agent 
for Pennsylvania, Georgia and Massachu- 
setts. At 69, when the Revolution im- 
pended, he returned, and became a dele- 
gate to the Provincial Congress, was ap- 
pointed postmaster-general, presided over 
the constitutional convention of Pennsyl- 
vania, and was one of the committee of 
five that framed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

At 72, when most men retire from pub- 
lic affairs, Franklin began the most im 
portant work of his life. As Minister- 
plenipotentiary to France, he secured in- 
dispensable pecuniary and military aid— 
six million dollars in money, a fleet and 
an army, which turned the scale and 
converted the rebellion into a revoljution, 
changed defeat to victory, and secured 
American independence. 

Nor even then was his career ended, 
At 79 he returned and was elected for 
three successive years president of Penn- 
sylvania, was a delegate to the convention 
which framed the Constitution of the 
United States, and at the age of 84 lived 
to congratulate General Washington on 
his election as President. 

In extreme old age, having lost his wife 
and much of his property, he retained 
his cheerful serenity, and wrote to his old 
friend Mary Stevenson, then Mrs. Hew- 
son: 

At last we are at peace. God be praised! 
and long, very long, may it continue. All 
wars are follies, very expensive and very 
mischievous ones. When will mankind 
be convinced of this, and agree to settle 
their differences by arbitration? Were 
they to do it even by the cast of a die, it 
would be better than by fighting and de- 
stroying each other. 

The lesson for women is the importance 
of thorough preparation for the practical 
affairs of life and of steadfast pursuit of 
daily duties, coupled with temperance, 
physical and mental activity, and ardent 
interest in public affairs, Let every 
woman emulate his virtuous example, and 
become 


A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort and command. 


H. B. B,. 








a a 


WOMAN'S JOURNAL PROSPERING. 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Woman's JouRNAL, held 
last Tuesday, the accounts for the first 
year under the new system were present- 
ed. The result was most cheering. Under 
the old régime, the receipts fell short of 
meeting the expenses each year by be- 
tween two and three thousand dollars, 
and this deficit hadto be made up by 
gifts. Last year the deficit was reduced 
to a few hundred dollars, partly by the 
increase in the number of subscribers 
consequent upon the lower price, and 
partly by the lessening of expense through 
the adoption of the four-page form and 
other economies. 

It is acommon saying that no reform 
paper can ever be self supporting, but 
things look as if the JouRNAL might be- 
come so within a few years, if the good 
friends who have exerted themselves dur- 
ing 1905 to get new subscribers will con- 
tinue their efforts, and enlist a few others 
to help them. 

To all who have contributed to bring 
about this happy result, we extend our 
hearty thanks, not only in the name of 
the WomAN’s JOURNAL, but in that of the 
cause. A. 8. B. 


ALLEGHENY WOMEN AROUSED. 





Women are becoming active in public 
affairs, even in communities that bave 
been looked upon as extremely conserva- 
tive. A Philadelphia paper says: 

‘*Women of Allegheny, Pa., have formed 
an auxiliary association connected with 
the political organization of men in the 
Federation of Churches, for the purpose of 
taking part in the mayoralty fight. The 
women regard the coming election as a 
battle for clean morals. 

“The city has been besmirched for 
three years by criminal charges entered 
against the police of grafting and black- 
mailing. The women want this stopped. 
They purpose to back C. B. Logan for 
mayor. Logan stands for all the reforms 
the women have been advocating. 

“Miss Kate C. McKnight, the only 
woman school director of Allegheny, wil) 
head the organization of women. Her 
plano is to organize every district in the 
city. She will start committees out to 








see the women of Allegheny and ask them 
to persuade their husbands, sons, and 
brothers to vote for the reform candidates. 

“A telephone committee has been or- 
ganized, which will use the ’phone to per- 
suade prominent women to get into the 
fight. And last, but most important, it 
is the intention to put a force of women 
over the city on election day, who will 
wear ‘watchers’’ badges. Another com- 
mittee will be provided to see that the 
workers are given enough to eat on elec- 
tion day.”’ 

And many persons who approve of all 
this will still maintain that women have 
not time to drop a ballot into a box with- 
out neglecting their homes, or have not 
the ability to distinguish the right side 
from the wrong in public affairs, or are 
too delicately organized to take part in 
political contests without “brushing off 
their bloom.”’ A. 8. B. 


MEMORIAL TO MBS. PERKINS. 








The Western Reserve Chapter of the 
D. A. R. propose, as a memorial to Mrs. 
Sarah M. Perkins, to establish either a 
permanent fund to enable poor girls to 
get a collegiate education, or else a schol- 
arship at the Women’s College of the 
Western Reserve University, to be known 
as the Sarah M. Perkins scholarship. 
Mrs. Perkins made it her special work to 
help struggling girls, and such a memo- 
rial would please ber better than one of 
marble or bronze. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Rev. Hattie A. Green of Chambersburg 
and Rev. Anna Bundy of Columbus were 
recently elected president and vice-presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Ohio Free Bap- 
tist Quarterly Meeting. Rev. H. A. Green 
has been a Free Baptist preacher for fifty- 
one years, and continues to fill the pulpit 
with great acceptance. She is said to be 
the oldest ordained woman minister in 
Ohio. Mrs, Bundy is a missionary work- 
er, and recently received a local license to 
preach, 


Rev. Mabel Andrews, Free Baptist, has 
closed a five years’ pastorate at Madison, 
Me., and is open to a new call. The church 
has prospered greatly uader her adminis. 
tration, and she says that the past five 
years have been the happiest of her life. 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles will spend four 
months of the winter in the South, doing 
work for the Universalist Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association. The Uni- 
versalist Leader says of Mrs. Bowles; 

Her coming wiil be hailed with delight 
by the Southern women, who love her so 
well, and for whom she has done 80 much, 
The Woman’s Universalist Missionary So- 
ciety of Massachusetts has contributed 
$25 toward the salary of Mrs. Bowles, and 
pledged $25 more. It is hoped that other 
State societies will contribute to this 
fund, as no more important work is being 
carried on by the Association than this 
work which is being done in the South by 
Mrs. Bowles. 


—_— 


Rev. Martha A. Bortle, who was assist- 
ant pastor of the Every Day Church (Uni- 
versalist) in Boston a few years ago, is 
now in Washington, D. C., and by occa- 
sional addresses lends a hand to the parish 


there. vy. M A 
———-  2—ean ———- 
IMPORTANT NOTICE ABOUT NATIONAL 
CONVENTION. 


1, Tickets at full fare for the going 
journey may be secured within three days 
(exclusive of Sunday) prior to and during 
the first three days of the meeting. The 
advertised dates of the meeting are from 
Feb. 7 to 14, consequently you can obtain 
your ticket not earlier than Feb. 3, nor 
later than Feb. 9. Be sure that when 
purchasing your going ticket you request 
a certificate. Do not make the mistake of 
asking for a receipt. 

2. Present yourself at the railroad sta- 
tion for ticket and certificate at least 
thirty minutes before departure of train. 

8. Certificates are not kept at ali sta- 
tions. If you inquire at your station you 
will find out whether certificates and 
through tickets can be obtained to place 
of meeting. If not, the agent will inform 
you at what station they can be obtained. 
You can purchase a local ticket thence, 
and there take up a certificate and through 
ticket. 

4. On your arrival at the meeting, pre- 
sent your certificate to Lucy E. Anthony. 

5. It has been arranged that the special 
agent of the Trunk Line Association will 
be in attendance to validate certificates 
on Feb. 10 und 12. A fee of twenty-five 
cents will be collected for each certificate 
validated. Ifyou arrive at the meeting 
and leave for home again prior to the 
special agent’s arrival, or if you arrive at 
the meeting later than Feb. 12, after the 
special agent has left, you cannot have 
your certificate validated, and conse. 
quently you will not get the benefit of the 
reduction on the home journey. No re 





Sund of fare will be made on account of fail- 
ure to have certificate validated, 

6. If your certificate is duly validated, 
you will be entitled up to Feb. 17 toa 
coutinuous passage ticket to your destin- 
ation by the route over which you make 
the going journey, at one-third fare. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS TO THOSE ENTI- 
TLED TO TEN DAYS’ STOP-OVER IN 
WASHINGTON, 

Delegates traveling via Washington to 
the Baltimore meeting from the South 
and West may secure stop-over at Wash- 
ington on going trip by depositing their 
tickets with Station Ticket Agent at 
Washington immediately upon arrival, 
but must reach Baltimore by noon of Feb. 
12, which is the last day on which our 
special agent will vis¢ certificates. On 
return trip, stop-over may be secured at 
Washington not exceeding ten days by 
delegates depositing their return tickets 
issued at Baltimore on certificates with 
Station Ticket Agent at Washington im- 
mediately upon arrival. For example, if 
ticket is deposited at Washington on Feb. 
12, stop-over may be had until Feb. 21, 
and if deposited on Feb. 17, to Feb. 26. 
Such passengers will not have to return 
to Baltimore, but will continue their jour- 
bey from Washington to their homes. 

Delegates not traveling via Washington 
to the Baltimore meeting, but desiring to 
go to Washington to attend the adjourned 
meeting on Feb. 15, will have to purchase 
either regular one-way or round-trip tick- 
ets at Baltimore to Washington and re- 
turn, and go back to Baltimore and be 
there not later than Feb. 17 in order to 
have their certificates honored for return 
tickets at one-third fare from Baltimore 
to their home, Lucy E. ANTHONY, 

Secretary R. R. Rates N. A, W.S. A. 
PLEASANT WORDS. 

A friend in South Dakota writes: 

‘The twenty-dollar premium you gave 
me for getting up a club of 25 new sub 
scribers I am spending in sending the 
WomaAn’s JOURNAL to men of influence 
who are opposed to woman suffrage, ex- 
cept one, to whom [ send it for ammuni- 
tion. Sending the paper to these men is 
the best suffrage work I can do, to my 
thinking. . . I want to thank you for 
the splendid manner in which you have 
edited the Political Equality Leaflets. 
They are just what I have needed for sev- 
eral years, and I am using all I can pay 
for. Facts are worth so much more than 
theories; but all honor to the brave pio- 
neers who made the facts possible!’ 








JANE ADDAMS ON JUDGE TULEY. 

Judge Tuley of Chicago, who has 
just passed away, was one of the most 
highly and deservedly respected men in 
that city. He was also a life-long advo- 
cate-of woman suffrage. At the memo- 
rial services held at the Abraham Lincoln 
Centre, there were addresses of eulogy 
and regret from many prominent citizens. 
Miss Jane Addams said: ‘ 

‘*Perhaps what we need above all things 
in this huge incoherent town of ours, al- 
ways on the verge of lawlessness, is men 
who will rigidly enforce the existing laws, 
while, at the same time, they will frankly 
admit the inadequacy of these laws, and 
work without stint for progressive rega- 
lations better fitted to the newer issues 
among which our lot is cast. We need to 
learn that we cannot enforce the laws of a 
community, nor even elevate its ethical 
standards, save by a quickening of its 
moral sensibilities and by increasing its 
sensitiveness to wrong, and that unless 
the growing conscience is successfully 
embodied in legal enactment, men lose 
the habit of turning to the law for guid- 
ance and redress. As the generations be- 
fore us tore justice from the skies and set 
it in the miast of laws and tribunals 
which men made for themselves, so gen- 
erations to come, beginning even with our 
own, are making the first tentative effort 
to establish justice in men's social and 
industrial relations, to set up a court 
anew in the moral consciousness of their 
contemporaries. 

‘Perhaps no man upon the Cook County 
Bench was so ready to turn his serious 
and disciplined mind to finding out how 
the legal machinery might more closely 
fit existing conditions, and the much 
needed reforms be embodied in laws and 
ordinances, than Judge Tuley, whom we 
have come here to-day to honor. I recall 
in illustration of this, an instance which 
took place fifteen yearsago. I had newly 
come to Chicago, fresh from the country, 


and had little idea of the social and indus-’ 


trial conditions in which I found myself 
on Halsted Street, when a dozen girls 
came from a neighboring factory with a 
grievance in regard to their wages. The 
affair could hardly have been called a 
labor difficulty. The girls had never heard 
of a trades union, and were totaliy unac 
customed to acting together. It was more 
in the nature of a ‘scrap’ between them- 
selves and their foreman. In the effort 





toward adjustment, arbitration was sug- 
gested, and the one name in the world 
outside with which the girls were familiar 
was Judge Tuley’s. When the difficulty 
was placed before him he suggested that 
the matter be tried in his chambers, under 
the Tuley law, which was then new, and 
which required that both litigants agree 
to accept the decision of the judge with. 
out appeal to a higher court, and then to 
appear before him without attorneys, I 
have never forgotten the care and consid- 
eration, the courtesy and deference with 
which Judge Tuley gave himself to this 
trivial matter, for the wages concerned for 
all the girls counted but a few cents a 
week. His painstaking and just decision 
pleased both sides, a thing unique in my 
experience in labor adjudication, and 
there remains vividly in my memory a 
conversation I held with him after the 
litigants were gone. He spoke of his be- 
lief in the capacity of the common law to 
meet all legitimate labor difficulties which 
may arise; of its remarkable adaptability 
to changing conditions under the decision 
of wise and progressive judges, but that 
in order to adjust it to our industrial 
affairs it must be interpreted, not so much 
in relation to precedents established under 
an industrial order which belongs to the 
past, but in reference to that oewer sense 
of justice which this generation is seeking 
to embody in industrial relations. He 
foresaw something of thestress and storm 
of the industrial conflicts which have oc- 
curred in Chicago since then, and be ex- 
pressed the hope that the Bench of Cook 
County might rise to the opportunity in 
this new and difficult situation of dealing 
with labor difficulties in a judicial spirit. 
What a difference it would have made in 
the history of Chicago during the last 
fifteen years if more men had been pos- 
sessed of this temper and wisdom! 

“Tt is said that no man on the Cook 
County Bench had so few of his decisions 
reversed by the superior courts. May not 
this illustrate the fact that no man can 
interpret the laws we have, unless at the 
same time he sees the inadequacy of those 
laws and the need of progressive legisla- 
tion? We count it high praise of most 
men to say that they held fast to the ideals 
of their youth, meaning that they did not 
become sordid and spotted by the world, 
Yet this would have been meagre praise 
for Judge Tuley, for he advanced his 
ideals with the growing demands of his 
time, and was ever in the vanguard of the 
community’s progress. He had one of 
those rare miods, capable of vigorous 
growth and of effective use to the very 
end, 

‘Perhaps no one was more jealous of 
the prerogative and dignities of the bench 
than this venerable jadge, this Nestor of 
the bar, and yet he was willing to sacri- 
fice, on occasion, his possible duty as a 
judge in order to exercise his rights as a 
citizen. He was willing publicly to dis- 
cuss matters which might otherwise have 
been brought before him to adjudicate, 
because he so clearly saw that trained 
public opinion is quite as necessary to 


social progress as are judicial decisions. | 


It is easy for all of us to shirk the discus- 
sion of current issues under the plea of 
remaining impartial; it is a temptation to 
remain a silent coward and to think one- 
self a tolerant spectator. And yet, in 
spite of Jadge Tuley’s open-minded poli- 
cy, it is said by the legal profession of 
Chicago that, of all the judges of this 
community, he held the reputation of 
being the most non partisan and impar- 
tial. May not this perhaps illustrate that 
most mysterious of all hard sayings, that 
he alone saves his life who is ready to lose 
it, and that he alone can be impartial who 
has the courage of his convictions? 
‘Judge Tuley had learned much of life, 
and, above all, had come not to be afraid 
of the desires and demands of the people, 
He knew that every reform, however 
drastic, when put into operation is bound 
to disappoint the flaming hopes of its ad- 
vocates, and that it will also invariably 
fail to overturn the existing order of 
society, as the opponents and conserva- 
tives eternally predict. He knew that 
there is a self-regulating element in society 
itself, a common sense in the mass of men 
which may be forever trusted; that history 
can point to no community which has 
rushed into excesses upon the acquisi- 
tion of new-found power, save those com- 
munities which have been unduly re- 
pressed, and which have received their 
new liberties without a previous period 
of discussion and adjustment, of slow 
trialand gradual preparation, Therefore, 
he was all for free discussion, for ‘‘new 
experiments in living,’’ for enlarging the 
functions of municipal government, and 
for extending the franchise. Many of us 
recall that some years ago, when it was 
considered most important that women 
should use their vote for the trustee of 
the State University, in order to demon- 
strate their desire for fuller suffrage, 
Judge Tuley accompanied his invalid wife 
to the polling booth, and fairly carried her 
into it from the carriage, that he might 
make with her this demonstration in favor 
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of woman suffrage, which he had advo- 
cated all his life. 

“In this generation of ours, when the 
belief in immortality seems to have be- 
come so elusive, when it is discussed pro 
and con in fashionable books of essays, 
and in the most respectable and conserva. 
tive of magazines, nothing serves so well 
to reéstablish it for us as the life and 
death of a righteous man, he who has ful- 
filled the measure of his years upon earth, 
and during all those years has become 
identified with the powers which stand 
for integrity, with the causes which make 
for progress; who has given of his strength 
to establish justice between man and man, 
and has pleaded the cause of the people. 
If we are bereft of all other sanction for 
our belief, in a moment such as this we 
would, perforce, be driven back to the 
old statement of Plato that, though all 
else may be transitory in buman affairs, 
the excellent must become the perma- 
nent.”’ 





FOR RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. 


Meetings of sympathy with the Russian 
Revolution were held on or about Jan, 22, 
the anniversary of ‘‘Bloody Sunday,” in 
Washington, New York, Boston, and many 
other American cities. In Boston, not 
only was Faneuil Hall crowded, but sev- 
eral thousand, unable to get in, held an 
overflow meeting outside. Addresses 
were made in English, Russian, German, 
Yiddish, Polish, Lithuasian, and Finnish. 
Present by invitation, H. B, Blackwell 
said: 


Friends and Fellow Citizens: 

**We hold these truths to oe self-evident: 
that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, among which are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. That whenever any form of gov- 
ernment becomes destructive of these ends 
it is the right of the people to alter or 
abolish it. But whenever a long 
train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
invariably the same object, evinces adesign 
to reduce the people under absolute des- 
potism, it ig their right, it is their duty to 
throw off such government and to provide 
new guards for their future security.’’ 

This is the anniversary of the ‘‘Red 
Sunday,’ when, by order of the Czar, 
hundreds of peaceable men, women and 
children, led by a minister of religion, 
who held in one hand a _ picture of the 
Emperor and in the other hand a petition 
for redress of grievances, were shot down 
like dogs by a hireling soldiery. More 
recently, systematic massacres of unarmed 
Hebrews have been made simultaneously 
on thesame day and hour in 301 towns 
and cities, by order of the Russian Gov- 
ernment, soldiers and police refusing to 
interfere, and in some cases taking part. 
Race against race, and class against class, 
the policy of the government is ‘Divide 
and conquer.” Such a government has 
no right to exist. American republicans 
who live under a free government found- 
ed upon revolution, if consistent with 
their principles and history, must applaud 
the efforts of the Russian people to secure 
constitutional liberty, based upon univer- 
sal suffrage, irrespective of race, religion, 
or sex, 

We welcome you to Faneuil Hall, brave 
exiles from oppression far worse than our 
fathers ever endured. We welcome you 
to our shores. We sympathize with your 
suffering fellow-countrymen, Your red flag 
does not stand for anarchy. It stands for 
a government of law and order based upon 
public opinion; for the sacred right of re- 
bellion against autocracy. When Bryant 
apostrophised America, he exclaimed: 

Upon thy cheek the glow is spread 

That tints thy morning hills with red. 

Thy step—the wild deer’s rustling feet 

Within thy woods are not more fleet. 

Thy hopeful eye 

Is bright as thine own sunny sky. 


There’s freedom at thy gates, and rest 
For Earth’s downtrodden and oppressed ; 
A shelter for the hunted head, 

For the starved laborer toil and bread. 
Power at thy bounds 

Stops, and calls back his bafiled hounds. 


I know not whether the present upris- 
ing will succeed. But it is only a ques- 
tion of time. ‘‘Resistance to tyrants 
is obedience to God.”’ Baptized with the 
blood of martyrs, Russia will never again 
tamely submit to the brutal yoke of the 
Romanoffs. Sooner or later her freedom 
and progress are assured. 





CHINESE DIGNITARIES ON COEDUCATION. 


The Chinese Imperial High Commis- 
sioners, his excellency Tuan Fang, his 
excellency Tai Hung Chi, and twenty-two 
others, accompanied by a number of 
American dignitaries, visited Stanford 
University the other day. They were 
shown all over it, and greatly admired the 
buildings. The San Francisco Chronicle 
says: : 

The feature about the university which 
most interested the High Commissioners 
was Roble Hall, the girls’ dormitory. 
The dignitaries were shown through this 
hall; and called at the Kappa Alpha Theta 
and Alpba Phi sorority houses. The 
novelty of women attending the same 
unpiversity as men so fascinated the party 
that they passed many interesting and 
complimentary comments on coeducation 
as seen at Stanford. The Empress Dow- 
ager has directed his excellency Tran Fang 
to build a college for women in Peking. 





Tuan Fang gathered many suggestions 
which he proposes to incorporate in the 
new Imperial University. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


The Baltimore Association for the Pro- 
motion of the University Education of 
Women offers a fellowship of $500 for 
the coming year, available for study at an 
American or European University. As a 
rule this fellowship is awarded to candi- 
dates who have done one or two years of 
graduate work, preference being given to 
women from Maryland and the South, 
Blank forms of application may’ be had 
from Miss McLane, 1101 N. Charles 
Street, Baltimore. AJl applications must 
be in the hands of the Chairman of the 
Committee on Award before April 7. 





AN OBJECT LESSON. 

The little town of Castle Rock, Wash., 
has just held a special election to decide 
whether the saloons should be closed on 
Sunday. There were 201 votes cast, 95 
for Sunday closing and 106 against it, 
The Seattle Mail and Herald says: 


In this contest the women of Castle 
Rock took a very active interest. There 
were at least 50 women who spent much 
oi their time and influence in trying to 
persuade the voters to vote for the closing. 
To add to the interest, a voting place was 
prepared for the women. Ballots were 
printed for their use, and public notices 
were posted asking how the women of 
Castle Rock stood upon this important 
matter. At this election there were 103 
votes cast, all of which were in favor of 
Sunday closing. The women’s vote rep- 
resents practically all the women of that 
town eligible to vote. The larger men’s 
vote is accounted for by the fact that there 
are quite a number of logging camps in 
the vicinity, the men who work there be- 
ing mostly Swedes, It is evident that, if 
the women of Castle Rock had the right 
to have their votes counted in this matter 
of Sunday closing of the saloons, the sa- 
loons would be closed. 

Mrs. A. J. George, in her lectures 
against equal suffrage, quotes Mrs. Chap- 
man Catt’s remark that the question at 
issue is whether women should act upon 
public affairs directly, or only through 
“the doubtful channel of influence upon 
husbands, fathers and sons,’’ Assuming a 
tone of lofty moral indignation, Mrs. 
George denounces Mrs. Catt for implying 
that it is ‘‘doubtful’ whether this indirect 
influence will bring about the desired re- 
sult in every case. She assures her hear- 
ers that women can get everything need- 
ful much better in the indirect way than 
by adding their own votes to those of 
their husbands, fathers and sons. But 
the women whoare actually working for 
improved conditions are fast learning 
better. A.S.B. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


THE MENACE OF PRIVILEGE, A Study of 
the Dangers to the Republic from the 
Existence of a Favored Class. By Henry 
George, Jr. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. 1905. Price, $1.50 net. 


This is, or ought to be, an ‘epoch- 
making book.’’ Like ‘‘Progress and Pov- 
erty’? by the father, this exposition by 
the son of the rapid progress of Aristoc- 
racy and Imperialism in our so-called ‘‘Re- 
public,” calls attention to the impending 
conflict of democracy with privilege. It 
is dedicated ‘‘to those who have been 
overborne by privilege and to those en- 
gaged in the great struggle against privi- 
lege.’’ It is a compilation in one volume 
of nine treatises upon ‘privilege’’— its 
extent and nature, its princes, victims, 
resistance, weapons, corruption, influence, 
past and present history, and remedy. 

Few comprehend the rapid growth of 
monopoly and class distinction which has 
taken place within the past century in the 
United States, and especially within the 
past fifty years. All the great fortunes 
which now dominate the country—the 
Astors, Vanderbilts, Rockefellers, Mor- 
gans, and the “four hundred” million- 
aires and multi millionaires who now con- 
trol the governments of State and nation, 
have come into existence within the life- 
time of men atill living. I myself remem- 
ber when only one man in America was 
reported worth one million dollars, when 
there was not a railroad on the continent, 
when anthracite coal had not yet come 
into general use, when agriculture was 
still the occupation of the great body of 
the population, when even New York was 
a small city with less than one-third the 
present population of Boston, when, ex- 
cept for negro slavery, @ substantial 
equality of conditions prevailed. The 
problems that confront us had not yet 
come into being. Interests were still 
local, and institutions unsettled. The 
‘‘nation,” in its present sense, hardly 
existed. Tenement houses and slums 
were almost unknown. Monopolies and 
“trusts”? had not yet appeared. But with 
the abolition of chattel slavery by civil 
war, a new era was created, growing out 
of national debt, high tariff, national 
banks, army, navy, pensions, and land- 
grants. To @ great extent corporate ac- 
tivity has supplanted individual enter- 
prise, and wealth is rapidly passing into 
the hands of a favored few. Whatever 
may be the difference of views as to the 
evil and its remedy, this earnest and in- 
structive book ought to have a wide cir- 





culation. Among women especially it 
should arouse a sense of personal inter- 
est and responsibility for individual and 
national well being. Where such dangers 
impend, every woman citizen should as- 
pire to help. aq. B B. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SETTLEMENTS. Com. 
piled by Caroline Williamson Mont- 
gomery, Chicago, Ill., for the College 
Settlements Association, New York. 


This is a sort of directory, giving the 
names, officers, and a brief summary of 
the character and work of more than 250 
College Settlement Associations in the 
United States and Great Britain. It will 
be extremely suggestive and useful to all 
persons interested in this kind of work. 
Corrections and additions are invited by 
Mrs. Frank Hugh Montgomery, the com- 
piler, 5548 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, III. 
Copies may be had by sending ten cents 
to the Secretary, Mabel G. Curtis, 829 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass, H. B. B, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


A few society women of Boston have 
decided to open a salesroom in the busi- 
ness and shopping district, as an outlet for 
the handiwork of women, skilled both in 
practical and in artistic ways. It seems 
a much-needed opportunity, for there are 
many women dependent upon their own 
endeavors, who find it hard to place their 
wares before an appreciative public, espe- 
cially if they are retiring and also without 
experience in the business world. The 
modest . beginners of this undertaking 
have taken the name of ‘The Home-Crafts 
Company,” and the headquarters is in 
Room 63 of the Amory Building, corner of 
West and Washington Streets. Orders are 
taken and samples shown for fine needle- 
work, fancy dolls, infant’s ware, lingerie 
waists, fancy belts, card-cases to match 
gowns, neckwear, bags, aprons, decorated 
china, and many other artistic and mate- 
rial industries. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 





StoucHTron.—The League held a meet- 
ing on Jan. 23. Mrs. Frances Farrell pre- 
sided. There was music by Mr. Edwin A, 
Jones, Miss Helen Curtis, Mrs. Florence 
Oxton, and Mr. Giffen. Miss Blackwell 
spoke on ‘‘Why Russia is on the verge of 
revolution,’”’ There was a gvuod attend- 
anceand much interest. The League is 
flourishing, and is steadily adding to its 
numbers. Mrs. Farrell expects to go to 
Baltimore, and hopes that two other 
members of the Stoughton League will go 
with her. 





HUMOROUS. 


Christian Scientist—Sickness is only a 
manifestation of sin. 

The Regular Practitioner—Then, mad- 
am, your husband is on the road to per- 
dition. —Life. 


Willie —What is philanthropy, dad? 

Father -That feeling, my son, that we 
have when we see somebody awfully 
hard up which prompts us to ask some- 
body else to relieve him.—New Yorker. 


“Do you think that republics are un- 
grateful?’’ 

‘*Well,’”? answered Senator Sorghum, 
‘they may be more or less ungrateful, 
but they are not necessarily unremuner- 
ative.’’— Washington Star. 


‘So she married that awful Jack Round- 
er? Why, didn’t she know that he had 
been blackballed by every club in town?”’ 

“Yes—that’s why she took him. She 
thought there’d be some chance of keep- 
ing him at home evenings.’’—Baltimore 
American. 


“IT suppose, madam,”’ said the architect, 
‘‘you will want an electrolier put in the 
drawing-room?”’ 

*Sure,’’ answered Mrs. Neurich. ‘I 
don’t know bow to play one, but I’ll be- 
gio to take lessons at once, regardless of 
cost.’’—Chicago Daily News. 


Cholly Nitwit—Do ye know, Miss Cutter, 
though I’ve only just met you, there seems 
to be a—er—sort of intellectual sympathy 
between us. You know just how to ap- 
peal to my tastes, you kuow. Are youa 
literary woman? 

Dolly Cutter—No, I'm a kindergarten 
teacher.— Cleveland Leader. 


Poeticus—I want to write a poem that 
will express a universal sentiment—some- 
thing that is felt not only by myself, but 
by everyone that reads it. Criticus —You 
have already done so. Poeticus —I’'m 
afraid pot. When? Criticus—Your latest 
sonnet begins ‘‘I would that I weredead!”’ 
—Cleveland Leader. 


“If I stand on my head, the blood all 
rushes to my head, doesn’t it?’’ No one 
ventured to contradict him. ‘'Now,’’ he 
continued triumphantly, ‘‘when I stand 
on my feet, why doesn’t the blood all rush 
into my feet?” ‘*Because,’’ replied Hos- 
tetter McGinnis, ‘‘your feet are not 
empty.”’—Ram’s Horn. 








TheAdvocate of Peace. 


A monthly journal of the International 
Peace Movement. Price one dollar a year. 
In clubs of ten or more, 50 cents a year. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE AMERIOAN PEACE SOCIETY 
831 Beacon St., Boston. 


Membership in The American Peace Society 
Two Dollars a Year. ADVOCATE OF PEACE free 
to members. 








RATES TO BALTIMORE. 

I take pleasure in announcing that a rate 
of a fare and a third for the round trip, cer- 
tificate plan, has been secured on all rail- 
roads, North, South, East and West, for all 
persons attending the Annual Convention of 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, to be held in Baltimore, Feb. 7 
to 13 inclusive. In addition to this, a ten- 
days’ stop-over in Washington, D. C., has 
been secured for those whose route takes 
them through that city. To those who do 
not pass through Washington, a special rate 
to and from Baltimore will be given, which 
will enable them to attend the Hearing be- 
fore Congress and the celebration of Miss 
Susan B. Anthony’s eighty-sixth birthday. 
This celebration will be held in the Church 
of Our Father, Feb. 15, 1906. 

Be sure to obtain a certificate when pur- 
chasing your ticket, and as these certificates 
are not kept at all stations, find out at what 
station nearest you they are kept, and pur- 
chase your through ticket from that point. 

We are not always granted the reduction 
of rates from points west of Chicago, and, 
with this splendid concession on the part of 
the Western Passenger Association, we trust 
that the officers of the various States will 
make special efforts to secure large delega- 
tions, and to induce all friends who may be 
anticipating a trip east to take advantage of 
this great opportunity. 

Lucy E. Antuony, Railroad Secretary. 

HOTEL HEADQUARTERS. 
- Headquarters have been secured at Hotel 
Belvedere, European plan, the largest, new- 
est and best hotel in Baltimore. It is located 
within walking distance of the Lyric Theatre, 
where the Convention is to be held, and also 
of Mt. Royal Station on the B. & O. R. R. 
THE RATES ARE: 

Room without bath, one person, $2.00 per day 
Room with bath, ie i 300 « « 


Room without bath, two persons, 3.00 “ *“ 
Room with bath, ” * $4t05.00 “ * 


Any persons who think they may like to 
go to the National Convention are invited 
to send their names to 6 Marlboro St., and 
full information will be given them. The 
Baltimore women are understood to be 
making great preparations for the hos- 
pitable entertainment of the delegates. 


Particulars will be given from time to 
time in the Woman’s JougNnAL and in the 
various State News-Letters. 








53 Rob 
Graduate 


MASSAGE.—Mrs. Martha M. Atkins, 
eson Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Masseuse. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston. Mass. 





ANTIQUE CURIOS—China, Pewter, 
Copper, Furniture, Mirrors, etc. Mrs. 


Beane, 
. B 
Strung, 79 Round Hill, Northampton, Mass, 





FRENCH AND GERMAN,—Pupilsin French 
and German desired by a lady who acquired :he 
languages during many years’ residence in Ger- 
mety - France. Address H, 3 Park St., Boston, 

‘oom 16. 





HOUSEWORK.—Young Armenian, speaki 
French, and understanding English when spoken 
would like a place to do housework. Address 
Armand Papasian, 40 Kneeland St., Boston. 





HOUSEKEEPER.—A woman with business 
peutatnn, who has had long experience as house- 
keeper in an institution, desires a position, pre- 
ferably in New York or the West. Address hire. 
F. T. Doyen, 136 West 16th St., New York City. 





The New York Suffrage Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take the News- 
letter. It is pubiished by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association every month, and 
costs but 25 cents a year. The editor is Miss Har- 
riet May Mills, 926 W. Genesee St., Syracuse 
N.Y. All who are interested in our cause shoul 
keep in touch with the work in this the largest 
State Association in the suffrage membership. 
Many branches of the work are bein pushed, 
and much progress is being made. 
to know about it. 
and you will, 


ou eught 
Subscribe for the Newsletter 





TO LET. 


Comfortable furnishedroom in huuse 
No, 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. D, A. RICHARDSON, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 





The Woman Citizen 


Organ of the Rhode Island Woman 
Suffrage Association 


Is published monthly from October to June, in- 
clusive, with special numbers when needed. 
Editor, Mrs. JEANNETTE 8S. FRENCH. Office, 365 
North Main St., Pawtucket, R, I. Price, 25 cents 
ayear. Object, to induce Rhode Island law-mak- 
ers to hol forth a lively experiment that a flour- 
ishing civil State may stand and be best main- 
tained with political power in the hands of men 
and women. 

These who wish suffrage news from the most 
densely populated State in the Union should sub- 

cribe, 




















FOR 


improved Dorchester Property 


SALE OR EXCHANGE 


FOR UNENCUMBERED FARM. 

















1. House No. 4 Blackwell St., Dorchester, 9 rooms, al] modern 
NII aaj isiccsrsinncccaircier tanacaccetteiinenansitibianentintiodiptaacianeien $4,500 
Lot about 50x80. Mortgaged for five years at 5 per cent 3.000 
Rented at $25 a month. . Equity ....................cscssscssssrscsserssesesesees — 81,500 
2. House No. 6 Blackwell St., Dorchester, 10 rooms, all modern 
improvements, corner lot about 50 x 80 oo... ee eee ccceteeeees $4,500 
Mortgaged for five years at 5 per Cent... ceeeeee — 3,000 
Rented at $28 a month, Hquity.......................sccccscssssssesesstseresnee 1,500 
3. House No. 12 Blackwell St., Dorchester, all modero improve- 
I eacsereniacietts satan vieinit tninichpinieaitelenn Meibaiaileath nies ibnlieeviicininmretttisa Schaiepesiaienl $4,500 
Lot about 50x80. Mortgaged for five years at 5 per cent... 3,000 
Rented at $25 a month, Equity... cece ccsescescecseeseneenssees * 1,500 
4. House No. 98 Sewall St., Dorchester, all modern improvements, $3,500 
Lot about 40 x80, Mortgaged fOr... cece cece neeeneeneee 1,800 
Rents for $22 @ month, Equity .................cccscccssssssseesseeeneeteceseees 1,700 
5. House No. 86 Billings St., Atlantic, all modern improvements, $5,550 
Lot 50x 100. Mortgaged for five years at 5 per cent............... 3,750 
Rented at $36 a month, Equity... cee cescesesesees snsesenerene sd 1,800 
6. House No. 199 Neponset Ave., Pope’s Hill, Dorchester, all mod- 
I I agin setecivsncs tensirercntenisminndbomuaiinicimenbaanmtian $5,000 
Morgaged for five years at 444 per CONt ...............cececeecccceesseeeseee 3,000 
OR OE re OT, | TORI wrcesistntccinisicetticcsertennicrninxictioninnns _——— 2,000 
Te iwi scetsescpceeintonieinieictisnin cect datedsninsiatinesivvinbeseticubaatati $10,000 





Total income from the six properties, $166 a month, or 


$1,992 a year. 


Good neighborhoods, responsible tenants, near steam and electrics. 


Address 


OWNER, 


3 Park St., Room 16, Boston, Mass. 












ADIES'’ 


GLOVES in extra 
lengths and all sizes at, 


Miss M. F. FISK’S, 
144 Tremont St. 








EVENING 
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THE CLOUDS OF GOD. 
BY ROBERT CLARKSON TONGUE. 

The city is full of labor, 

And struggle and strife and care; 
The fever-pulse of the city 

Is throbbing in all the air; 
But calm through the sunlit spaces, 

And calm through the star-lit sky, 
Forever over the city 

The clouds of God go by. 


The city is full of passion 
And shame and anger and sin, 
Of hearts that are dark with evil, 
Of souls that are black within; 
But white as the robes of angels 
And pure throngh the wind-sweptsky, 
Forever over the city 
The clouds of God go by. 


The city is full of sorrow, 

And tears that are shed in vain; 
By day and by night there rises 

The voice of its grief and pain. 
But soft as a benediction 

They bend from the vault on high, 
And over the sorrowful city 

The clouds of God go by. 


O eyes that are old with vigil! 
O hearts that are dim with tears! 
Look up from the path of sorrow 
That measures itself in years, 
And read in the blue above you 
The peace that is ever nigh, 
While over the troubled city 
The clouds of God go by! 








_- 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


ILLINOIS. 

Chicago is preparing to have a new city 
charter, and the women are petitioning 
the charter convention to include in it a 
clause giving women the municipal vote. 
The Chicago Tribune says: 

If the plans outlined go through, Chi- 
cago will witness a strong campaign for 
‘women’s rights.’’ Petitions will be cir- 
culated, and the codperation of every 
woman’s club in the city will be asked to 
aid a great central committee in the or- 
ganizing of every ward ard precinct. 
Delegates armed with facts and figures 
will descend upon the convention. 

The first mass meeting of the suffrage 
campaign was held at the Abraham Lin- 
coln Center on the evening of Jan. 18. 
Miss Jane Addams, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, Mrs, Ellen M. Henrotin,and Mrs. 
Ella Stewart were the speakers. 


LETTER FROM MAYOR DUNNE, 


Mayor Dunne senté the following letter: 

The South Side Suffrage Association: I 
am in hearty sympathy with your woman 
suffrage movement, and as a member of 
the Chicago charter convention would 
vote to incorporate a plank for woman 
suffrage in the new charter. Unfortu- 
nately I cannot be present at your meet- 
ing, but you have my moral support, and 
the assurance that I think the women of 
Chicago are as intelligent and as well en- 
titled to the suffrage as the women of 
Denver, which city I have just visited, 
and which seems entirely satisfied with 
the practical results of woman suffrage. 

Susan B. Anthony wrote: 


Oh, do what you can in Chicago now! 
It is your great opportunity. If you miss 
it, it will be agrief to the whole world. 

Mrs. Stewart, president of the Illinois 
E. S. A., explained the situation which 
led to the convention. Mrs. Henrotin, 
who presided, gave figures on the finan- 
cial side of the question. 

‘Few realize the immense amount of 
property that women own,” she said. ‘It 
is estimated that one-fifth of the taxable 
property of New York City is controlled 
by women. They hold great blocks of 
railroad stock, and $192,000,000 of paid- 
up building and loan investments. The 
woman of to-day is the great money- 
spender of the world. Her function in 
the home is the administration of the 
money. The business world needs her 
conservative advice. Let her vote.’’ 

Miss Addams took tbe larger question 
of the good of the democracy. — 

“If one asks why woman suffrage is 
coming to pass, one will have to admit 
that the entire question of city govern- 
ment is changing year by year,’’ she said. 
“The whole question of cities is new. 
Men are coming into towns all over the 
world. It was natural under the old con- 
ditions, when the chief business of gov- 
ernment was fighting, that men alone 
should vote, for they had to bear arms; 
but now city government has to deal with 
teaching and juvenile crime, not with 
armed foes. 

“This is the question: Will a city be 
better governed if women take part? 
Take juvenilecrime. Why should a man 
be able to vote on that question better 
than a woman? 

“There are new hopes and new ideas 
taking hold. Smal! parks and playground 
spaces illustrate this. All this concerns 
women, and not only tax-paying women, 
but the mothers of those for whom these 
things were built. City government as it 
is run interests gamblers and saloon- 
keepers and those who must fall back on 
the community for help. The great mass 
get little out of the government. They 





have been indifferent, and we have had to 
stir them,”’ 

Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones was the next 
speaker. He said in part: 

“I thought I had this all worked out 
twenty years ago. Now, the world has 
been spinning along so rapidly that the 
burden of the argument lies with the 
other side. Every well-ordered mind 
takes it for granted that women can dis- 
charge civic functions. I will not insult 
you by fishing up arguments about it. 

‘*My interest is as a citizen of Chicago. 
I have said often that the city is the 
despair of democracy. I will say so no 
longer. Iam now convinced that the 
most hopeful aspect of democracy is 
found in city administration. This is not 
a question of philosophy, but of demon- 
onstration and practical economy, just as 
vital as the labor problem. 

‘It has come about in the development 
of the modern city that the leisure class 
is composed of women. 

‘The women are getting so smart that 
I am embarrassed when it comes to par- 
liamentary tactics. The training of these 
women is partly wasted unless the city 
hitches this specialized culture and awak- 
ened interest to the city car and makes it 
work. It is a question of how to break 
down arrogance and stupid conservatism, 
how to override the coarseness and cow- 
ardice that rule politics. 

‘*T have got over the angel theory about 
women. Iam not going to say that they 
will do very differently from their hus 
bands and brothers at the polls, but I 
want them to vote, even if they make 
some mistakes. It would help to break 
the awful tyranny in party affairs. 

‘*T want to develop courage on the part 
of the charter commission. Let the men 
stand for or against woman suffrage. 
They will say that it will endanger the 
whole charter. But I would rather floun- 
der on for twenty-five years more with 
the outgrown charter than adopt an 
emasculated thing that would bind us to 
slavery again. 

“This is the opportunity of a quarter 
century. The only conservative ones are 
the organized politicians. The boss de- 
ciphers the handwriting on the wall. 
Where is there a city better fitted to try 
woman suffrage than Chicago?”’ 

Mrs, Stewart then told of the plans for 
the campaign, and aroused great interest. 
A collection was taken up and many 
joined the movement. A general discue- 
sion followed. 

Mrs. Catherine 
writes: 

“The first gun of the equal suffrage 
campaign in Chicago was fired on the 
South Side Thursday night. Almost all 
the papers gave reports, and excellent 
ones. The next firing-off of suffrage am- 
munition will be Jan, 24 at the Chicago 
Woman’s Club, under the auspices of our 
Reform Department, at its regular month- 
ly meeting. Other departments are being 
invited, so it is to be an occasion of note. 
The speakers are to be former Senator T. 
C. MacMillan, the father of our school 
suffrage bill, Hon. John P. McGoorty,a 
member of the Charter Convention, and 
Mr. John O'Connor, a leading lawyer in 
Chicago. 

“It is pleasing to notice that many 
of the Illinois federated clubs which have 
never before endorsed a suffrage measure, 
are sending delegates to our joint charter 
committee. Things are stirring, evident- 
ly.”’ 

A few days earlier, Mrs. McCulloch 
wrote: 

“Our Evanston Political Equality League 
asked Evanston clergymen to help Chicago 
women secure municipal suffrage in the 
new charter by preaching sermons on 
woman suffrage in January. Rev. John 
K, Reed of the English Lutheran church 
did so last Sunday, and we are promised 
sermons next Sunday by Rev. J. F. Loba 
of the Congregational Uhurch, Rev. Vila 
Blake of the Unitarian. and Rev. George 
Whiteside of the Methodist. Several 
others will do so later. 

“So the January meeting of our League 
will hear from these ministers in a ‘Cler- 
gymen’s Symposium on Woman Suf- 
frage.’ 

‘‘Some of them expressed their interest, 
but confessed lack of knowledge. Weare 
trying to remedy this defect by frequent 
doses of literature. One answering cler 
gyman said he was pretty well prepared, 
as he had read Miss Blackwell's ‘‘Objec- 
tions Answered’? and *‘The Bench and 
Bar of Illinois for Woman Suffrage.’’ As 
the latter was sent to him a year and a 
half ago, it speaks well for its staying 
qualities.”’ 

After the symposium Mrs. McCulloch 
wrote: 

“It will please you to know how Miss 
Blackwell's little pamphlet, ‘Objections 
Answered,’ is being received. At our 
Ministers’ Symposium ‘Thursday night, 
the first speaker, the pastor of the first 
M. E. Church—Miss Willard’s church— 
said he was interested in reading a pam- 
phlet by Mrs. Blackwell, which was ex- 


Waugh McCulloch 





cellent; that he had heard her speak 
thirty years ago, and had never forgotten 
it. This was news to me, but I did not 
correct him.® The second speaker said 
that some kind friend had sent him a 
copy of ‘Objections Answered,’ and he 
felt that it ought to be distributed to 
every voter in the United States, and after 
they had read that booklet, woman suf- 
frage throughout the country would come 
to usin two weeks. He said he had read 
it twice through. The third speaker also 
referred to it in terms of praise.’ 





NEW YORE. 
Warsaw, N. Y., JAN. 16, 1906, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The fraternal spirit between women’s 
clubs organized for different objects is 
growing rapidly in our State. 

A meeting recently held of the Political 
Equality Club of Buffalo in the large par- 
lors of the president, Mrs. Richard Wil- 
liams, was called Presidents’ Day, and 
the subject was Juvenile Courts. Women 
representing at least 60,000 women in the 
State were present and spoke—Mrs. Gra- 
ham, president of the W. C. T. U., Mrs. 
Shuler, president of the Western Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the president of 
the Educational and Industrial Union, 
and the president of the State Woman 
Suffrage Association. Mrs. O. S. Garret- 
son told of the work of Judge Lindsey of 
Denver, and Judge Murphrey of Buffalo 
spoke of the excellent work accomplished 
in that city by the Probation court. Tothe 
efforts of this judge New York is largely 
indebted for our State law. 

One influence our Suffrage Clubs are 
having is to arouse other clubs to discuss 
our subject. Woman suffrage is one of 
the topics that the Western Federation 
takes upjthis year, and our vice-president, 
Miss Mills, will speak at its meeting, Jan. 
27, at Alden. Many of the Suffrage Clubs 
belong to this organization, and others 
are joining. 

We also visited recently the Niagara 
Falls Club. This club is new, but will 
make itself felt in the community later. 

We spoke at the fine club at Church- 
ville to a large audience of men and wom- 
en. This club has for several years issued 
one of the best programs in the State, 
and at an election a week ago, to raise 
money to improve the schoolhouse, the 
women took a very active part in helping 
to secure the appropriation. 

We hope to have our delegation of 38 at 
the Baltimore Convention, 

ELLA HAWLEY CROSSETT. 


“# He evidentiy mixed up Miss Blackwell and 
her mother.—Eps. J. 








SONGS OF RUSSIA 
BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Translations of twenty-five poems from the 
Russian and four from the Yiddish. 





“Not only an artistic rendering, but a marvel- 
lously true adherence to the original text,”— 
Boston Post. 

“A timely offerin 
80 many eyes are 
Baltic. ..The aim of this little volume is to give 
a glimpse into the thoughts and aspirations of 
some Russian lovers of freedom, as revealed in 
their poetry.’’— Boston Traveler. 


at the present season, when 
xed on the situation in the 





The book may be obtained from the author, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 


REOPENING 

After Extended Alterations 
LUNDIN’S 

NEW TREMONT TURKISH BATH 


UNDER TREMONT THEATRE 








Furnished sumptuously, location convenient, 
appointments, ventilation and attendance the 
best. Café connected 

Hours for bathing: 

GENTLEMEN—Afternoons and all night. 
LADIES — Week day mornings and Sunday 
afternoons. 
ADOLPH LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
Telephone 625 Oxford. 


BOOKS 


OF MANY PUBLISHERS 
AT A FRACTION OF REGULAR PRICES 








Fine Sets 

Reference Works 
General Literature 
Scientific, Philosophical 
Liberal, Progressive and 
Reform Books 





Weekly Importations from Germany, Russia, 
France and England 
MAX N. MAISEL 


194 East Broadway, New York 
Catalogue sept on request. 








MRS. 8. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 


Mrs, Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
S. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. | 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 
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Mrs. Mary Badders Holton, Chairman of the Hospitality Committee for the Balti. 
more Convention, urges delegates to the Convention to write and apprise her of the 
time of their coming. All who wish entertainment should write to Mrs. Holton 
without further delay, so that she may know about how many to provide for. Mrs, 
Holton says that good board in homes and small boarding-houses can be secured at 
reasonable rates, from $6 to $7 per week. In some homes lodging and breakfast will 
be furnished. Mrs. Holton’s address is 2912 Walbrook Ave., Baltimore, Md. 





Prof, Samuel Fraser recently addressed the Syracuse (N. Y.) P. E. Club at an 
evening meeting, his subject being ‘‘Women’s Share in Agriculture.” The meeting 
was held at the home of Mr. and Mra. E.N. Trump. It is said that Mr. Fraser treated 
his subject in a most interesting manner, showing a deep study of the theme and an 
unusual power of presenting it so as to make it attractive and impressive to his audi- 
ence. 





Ella Hawley Crossett’s daughter Juliet was one of the judges of a debate on our 
question in the Settlement where she is living. The affirmative won, and Mies Cross- 
ett gave a talk on prominent suffragists of her acquaintance, which added much to 
the interest of the gathering. 





The Rochester P, E. Club is going to show its appreciation of Miss Antbony ina 
way which will surely be pleasing to her, and that is to secure 86 new members in 
honor of her eighty-sixth birthday. The Rochester Club has been in existence 22 
years. Its Anthony birthday meeting will be held at the home of William Gleason, 
Feb. 2d. Miss Anthony leaves on the 3d for Baltimore. 





Mrs. Mary B, Clay writes that she will not be at the Baltimore Convention, as 
her presence will be necessary in Frankfort, the Kentucky suffragists being engaged 
in an effort to secure @ co-guardianship law. She says, however, that Kentucky willl 
be represented by its full quota of delegates, and will have visitors present besides. 





A Business Women’s Club has been organized by Mrs. Maud C. Stockwell at 
Duluth, Minn. Young professional women are interested in it,.and the prospects for 
its growth in influence and numbers are bright. 





Chicago women are pressing their claims for municipal suffrage in the new char. 
ter whenever and wherever opportunity presents. A mass meeting held on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 18 was addressed by Ella S. Stewart, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones and Jane 
Addams, Mrs, Ellen M. Henrotin presiding. ‘I Will or I Wish” is the title of a leaflet 
issued by the Chicago women, giving the names of all cities where women have muni- 
cipal suffrage, setting forth the vast difference between “influence’’ and ‘‘power,”’ be- 
tween “I will’’ and “I wish.” 





Dr. Abby Fulton, of Ellsworth, Me., recently addressed a public meeting at Sal- 
livan, Hancock County, and as a result the Equal Suffrage League of Hancock County 
was enlarged. Dr. Fulton left her home on the 16th inst, to visit en route to Balti- 
more, 





A debate on woman suffrage was recently held by the Polish Society for Good 
Government in Buffalc, N. Y. An audience of 3,000 listened to the arguments. The 
judges decided in favor of the negative, but it is said that the great majority of the 
audience condemned the decision as unfair. 





On the afternoon of Jan. 11 Harriet May Mills organized a club at Honeoye, N. Y., 
with the following officers: President, Miss Alice L. Ashley; secretary, Mrs. Marie 
Ashley; treasurer, Mrs. Prudence A. Franklin. The club will study civics. The 
president is a bright young woman, president of a literary club, and an experienced 
leader. Jan.16 Miss Mills and Miss Alice Williams, the New York State Correspond- 
ing Secretary, organized a club at Moravia. Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Harriet S. Van Etten; vice-president, Mrs. J. E. T. Chamberlain; secretary, 
Mrs. Mary F. Fordyce; treasurer, Mrs, A. L. Fernald. The Seneca Falls Club was 
recently visited by Miss Mills. This club is preparing to celebrate Miss Anthony’s 
birthday. 





Things to order for celebration of Miss Anthony’s birthday: History of Woman 
Suffrage, $12 for 4 vols., or Vol. IV. for $3; Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony, 2 
vols., $5.50; Half-tone picture of Miss Anthony, suitable for framing, 25c. Any one 
of these makes a splendid present for a public school or library, does Miss Anthony 
honor, and calls attention to our question. Penny prints of Miss Anthony; small 
card pictures, 50 for 10c., 100 for 20c.; the Susan B. Anthony booklet of questions and 
answers, 2 for 5c., or 100 for $2.25; Susan B. Anthony buttons, 5c. each. We have 
a little miscellaneous material which will aid in preparing a program. Order with- 
out delay. 





The Oregon campaign work is progressing most satisfactorily. Miss Gregg, Miss 
Laughlin, Miss Clay, Mrs. Boyer, Mrs. Woodworth, Mrs. Colby, Mrs. Unruh, Mrs. De 
Voe, Mrs. Harford and Miss Chase are all hard at work, to say nothing of what the 
Portland women are doing. The campaign is going to be a very expensive one, be- 
cause living expenses are high and the cost of travel great in Oregon. But Oregon 
is one of the most magnificent States in the Union, and so well worth winning for 
equal suffrage that we must not allow one opportunity to be neglected. Let all 
good suffragists help in some way. Contributions, little and big, will be very wel- 
come. All money sent to Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, O., will be promptly for- 
warded to the headquarters in Portland. Don’t delay. Send your contribution at 
once. We need money NOW. 





As we prepare the copy for this letter, Mrs. Upton and Mrs. Marie Jenney Howe, 
of Cleveland, are addressing a meeting of the Conneaut (O.) P. E. Club. This evening 
(Jan. 20) they will speak at a public meeting in the Opera House at Conneaut. Ohio 
is very active in legislative matters at present. The Toledo women have in band cer- 
tain proposed changes in the school code; Mrs. Howe has charge of the attempt to 
secure the enactment of a law providing for women factory inspectors; and arrange- 
ments have been made to have a joint resolution asking for the submission of an 
amendment granting full suffrage to women introduced as a measure of the Ohio W. 
C.T.U. The Ohio W. S. A. is also exerting itself to secure the enactment of the 
Initiative and Referendum law. 


The evening meetings for the Baltimore Convention promise much. Wednesday, 
Feb. 7, will be the opening night, with addresses of welcome, responses, and the Pres- 
ident’s annual address. Thursday evening will be College Women’s night. Ira 
Remsen, President of Johns Hopkins University, will preside. The subject of the 
evening will be ‘‘What has been accomplished for the higher education of women by 
Susan B, Anthony and other suffragists."’ Tributes of gratitude from the representa- 
tives of women’s colleges will follow, Mary K. Woolley, President, speaking for Mt. 
Holyoke; Lucy M. Salmon, Professor of History, for Vassar: Mary A. Jordan, Pro- 
fessor of English, for Smith; Dr. M. Carey Thomas, President, for Bryn Mawr. Mrs. 
Eva Perry Moore, A. B., Trustee of Vassar and President of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnz, and Mrs. Maud Wood Park, A. B., Radcliffe College, founder of the 
College Equal Suffrage League, will also speak. 

Friday will be the municipal evening, the speakers for which have been frequently 
announced; Saturday the evening devoted to Women in History. Monday and Tues- 
day evenings there will be miscellaneous programs with excellent speakers. 





At the Congressional Hearings in Washington, Feb. 15, Rev. Anna H. Shaw will 
preside at the Senate Hearing and Florence Kelley in the House. 





The arrangements for the Anthony birthday celebration are going forward splen- 
didly. Secretary Taft is to be among the speakers, and Clara Barton will also be 
there. A great many persons in public life have accepted invitatiuns to be present. 





The day meetings of the Convention will be hardly less interesting than the 
evening meetings. 
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